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538 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [n. S., IS ipiS 

the prosecution of research into obscure pathologic manifestations as 
exemplified in cancerous growths, is noteworthy even in this assumedly 
enlightened age. It is a legitimate claim of science that all persons, 
particularly those of superior intellectual capacity, permit themselves 
to become available for scientific study immediately after death. It is 
true that anatomic material is now furnished to most medical schools, 
but never in abundance, and always derived from pauper institutions 
and in varying degrees of morbosity and dissolution. Concerted action 
among cultured persons yielded some fruitful results in the Mutual 
Autopsy Society of Paris, the Cornell Brain Association, and the American 
Anthropometric Society.* 

Dr McGee's example, it is to be hoped, may encourage others to do 

likewise. 

Edward Anthony Spitzka 
Jefferson Medical College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ALGONKIN P AND S IN CHEYENNE 

In his recently published "Preliminary Report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes," Michelson speaks of "the apparent 
change of -p{A)m- to -m- and -p{A)t- to -xt-."^ I believe it is rather clear 
from R. Petter's data alone' that original Algonkin intervocalic p (or h) 
regularly disappears in Cheyenne. Examples of this are: 

nde "to die": Cree nipi-w "he dies" 

tde-va "nightly" {-va is postpositive element): Cree Hbisk- "night" (note that 

in both these cases Cree -ipi-, -ibi- corresponds to Cheyenne -Se-) 
vo-m- "to see" (< *wd- < *wdpa-; Algonkin w becomes Cheyenne v, preceding 

or following a becoming labialized to o) : Fox wdpA-m- 
-ova "referring to water" (< *-dwa < *-dpawa): Crtt-abawa " by means of water" 
-neove- "standing" (< *-nipavn): Cree nibdwi-w "he stands;" Ojibwa nibaw 

"to stand" 
ohe "river", if secondarily transposed from *hoe (< *hope < *sipi; for si > ho 

see ohona below): Cree sipi "river" 

Initial p, however, seems to have remained in Cheyenne, at least in some 

1 See the writer's memoir: "A Study of the Brains of Six Eminent Scientists and 
Scholars Belonging to the American Anthropometric Society, together with a De- 
scription of the Skull of Prof. E. D. Cope," Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc, n. s., xxi, 1907. 

2 Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1912, 

p. 233- 

'See R. Petter, "Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar," Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, I, pp. 443-478. 
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cases. Cf., for instance, Cheyenne na-peena "I grind it" with Cree 
pini-pu-tta-w "he grinds it." 

Intervocalic Algonkin 5 has regularly developed to Cheyenne h 
(doubtful if also initially; see *hoe > ohe above). Examples are: 

ohona "stone" (< *asini. Algonkin inorganic / is to be kept apart from organic 
i; i appears everywhere normally as i, while / either disappears or appears in 
Cree, Ojibwa, and Delaware as t, in Fox as e, in Cheyenne as o, at least in 
part, (probably also as a), in Natick as a, generally written « in Eliot's Bible. 
Algonkin *asi- > Cheyenne *aho-, assimilated to oho-; for -na < *-ni, cf. 
Cheyenne maia "wood": Cree misli-kw-: Fox Asen'; Cree assni; Ojibwa 
assin; Natick hassun (i. e. has An); Delaware ^'Bln; Abenaki siv} "stone," 
nd-asni-m^ "my stone" 

maha "large" (assimilated from *misa, perhaps *masi, < *misi; cf. mata 
"wood" < *miHa, perhaps *ma'H, < *mJsH): Cree mist- "much, very;" 
Natick missi, mussi (i. e. misi, rriAsi} "great" 

ndhd "thrice," nahe "three of": Fox nesw* "three;" Cree nisto. It is likely that 
-h- of Cheyenne ndhd goes back to -s- < -si- (cf. Cree nisto and see -aha below) 

nohon "five" (< *nisin or assimilated from *nisan or *nasin}): Blackfoot nisi-tS. 
Also Arapaho yaBan* (I quote from Kroeber's MS notes) may point to inter- 
vocalic -s- for Western Algonkin " five " as contrasted with Eastern Algonkin 
n and / {e. g. Fox nyanAuw', Ojibwa ndnan, Abenaki naldn') 

-aha "by means of the wind" (< *-asi < *-asii; for st > s, see ndhd above): Cree 
-asti- "by the wind" 

Both of these phonetic laws could be abundantly paralleled elsewhere, 
for example in Indo-germanic. Thus, original p is lost in Celtic (cf. Old 
Irish ihim "\ drink" with Sanskrit pihami "I drink"). Original 5 
becomes h in both Greek and Avestan (cf. Greek heptd and Avestan hafta- 
with Latin septem). These remarks are, of course, intended merely to 
indicate that Cheyenne loss of intervocalic p and change of original 5 to 
h are not isolated phonetic processes. 

E. Sapir 

Geological Survey of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 



